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‘The National Jubilee 


Has been observed in all parts of our country 
with increased “freedom, fervency and zeal.”—— 
Blessed be the memory of the departed, honored 
be those that remain, of the illustrious men who, 
in obedience to the will of Gon, raised up the 
standard of “rebellion”—who, despising from their 
inmost soul the doctrine of slaves and monks, and 
indignant at tyranny, burst the Bands of *legitima- 
cy,” declaring before *high heaven and the world 
that they “oWed noajl@gianceto the king of Great! 
Britain,” *and that pao ge > a and of right 





to cleave to the consrirutTion that secures his 
rights. The very name of fteedom, civil or religi- 
ous, is scouted from the old world,-and the tor- 
rents of blood that flowed through revolution have 
only went to seal and cement the despotism of 
kings. The “day star of liberty” that “rose over 
the vine covered hills of France,” has set in night 
—the iron age of tyranny is “restored,” and man 
bought and sold and bartered like a brute, has lost 
the.dignity of his nature. The price of his station 
(solus in freedom_) leagues with reason and justice, 
the laws of Gon and of humanity, to cause the fn- 
dependent American to resolve and determine, never 
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ought to Be, fret sBverpign, and independent.”— | to acknowledge as legitimate power an authority 
lanks to th® “Divtex Provibrgce” they relied) anderived from himself, as a part of the natienal 
upon, for the strength so bountifully afiorded them) socjety. Amen. % 

+5 c . ” % » b ‘ m4 . > “ . ~ ‘a ‘ . . 4 aS 
to sign the great @ontract fora nation’s birth or their) g-7On publishing Mr. Pinas’ proposals, last M eek, 
own death. Thanks to thecourage and skill—the! pop a splendid edition of the Declaration af Inde- 


. ; . . 
fortitude and constancy, of all who supported the! pendence, a paragraph was omitted, stating, that 


“star spangled” flag of the new republic, through the. editor of the eekly Register, zealous for the 
the dong and arduous, but glorious struggle. Glory) success of the happy undertaking, would gladly re- 
tothe God of battles, that the fourth of July seven-| ceive subscriptions for it, and forward them with 
teen hundredand seventy six, affords an epoch in the} care to Mr. Binns. ‘The proposed publication most 
history of man, to which the friend of freedom, inj ¢xcellently unites the useful with the pieasing— 
every age and every climate, shall point as fixing | patriotism with ornament; and while it must im- 
and establishing the principle, that “all men are plant in our children a set of principles that cannot 


born free and equal, and endowed by their creator| 
with certain natural and unalienable rights,” such | 
‘as life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” 
aml that, for a nation to be free it needs only the 
willto be so. But how strange is it, that they who 
decreed the liberty of millions, and shall live im- 
mortal in history, should be libelled by so many of 
their immediate «lescendants, contending that fools | 
ie appoimted of Gon to rule and govern the earth, | 
-rresponsible to and unchangable by the governed, | 
and denouncing all opposition to their decrees) 
as violations of the Divine law! There is something 
ineflably mean, contracted and hypocritical, in pro- 
fessing to love the authors of the American revo- 
lution, while we speak of the “rights of kings,” as| 
founded on any thing else than the consent of the 
people. 

Every return of this anniversary fans the flame of 
freedom. When the loud cannons announce the 
dawning day, the heart is electrified with “a spark 
from the altar of seventy six,” and we renew our 
vows of constancy and love to the repunsuic. Long 
a3 the fountains of the Mississippi roll their water's 
to the ocean, long as the Alleganies tower towards 
heaven, may this day be hallowed!—Though luxury 
should corrupt, and despotism reign through the 
land, and every vestige of the present constitution 
and form of government be destroyed, still shall 
the observance of this day make the hearts of ma- 
hy glow with generous sentiment. Tlie “story of 
the good man told to bis son, and repeated through 
unnumbered generations, a beloved tradition, shall 
raise up some self-devoted MWarrens, some com- 
manding MWaskingtons, some sagacious Franklins, 
some daring Waynes, some incorruptible Jteids, to 
Carry terror and discomfiture into the ranks of some 
new tyrant, and regain for themselves—for my 
Country and for my posterity, the blessings I feel in 
my freedom. F : 

“The citizen who loves, as he ought, the liberty of 








be too muth approved, it may also serve to em- 
bellish our houses, and descend, like arich legacy, 
from father to san. : 
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Ruse de Guerre. 

The following, first published in a Philadelphia 
paper, is very extensively circulated through the 
United States, conspicuously addressed “zo Tax 
WOOL GROWERS OF AMERICA?” 

“Sales of ene bag of wool, received per. Superior, Ha- 
miliait, from Philadeiphia: 

1816. 

3 mo. 15th. By John Jowitt & Son. 

One bag containing 201/4s. common wool, 

a Ald. £9 4 $ 

62 lbs. merino wool, @ Ss. 9 6 O 


a 





Stv¢g £138 10 S 
Charges at Liverpool—freight, commis- 


sion, ke. 3 11 1k 


Nett proceeds, SUg £14 18 4 
(Errors excepted.) 
(Signed) Crorren, Benson & Co. 
Liverpool, 5 mo.2d, 1816." ' 
Extract of a letter accompunying. the above account 
of sales: *. vs : 
“Common wool was in a very marketable state, 
being well washed, and very much of one quality. 
Merino, although washed about as well as such kind 
of fine English woals generally are in this country, 
falls far short of being as light and ciear as Spanish 
wool generally is. Coarse wool is now at so higha 
price, that there is more. probability of its bemg 
lower than higher anothcr year, it beg very much 
above an average price—on the other hand, fine 
wool is exceedingly low at present; it has been for 
twelve or eighteen months declining m price, and 
still continues to fall.” 





his country, has many new and additional reasons 
VOL, X 





P.S.—The above. wool cost in Philadelphia, 2tl 
’ ~ + 4 » ® 
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September, 1815, one hundred and eighteen dollars 
and seventy-five cents. 
y. MARKS RY THE EDITOR OF THE REGISTER. 

Never was there an article more purely of British 
munufactiwe than this. The facts stated are proba- 
bly tue; L have no particular reason to believe to 
the contrarybut there is a method and a manner in 
the thing that, to use a vulgar saying, “shews its 
cloven foot.” The address, “to the wool growers of 
America,” gives us the character of the publisher. 
The phrase “wool growers” does not belong to the 
common language of our countrymen, for the breed- 
ing of sheep is yet but a small part of the general 
business of the farmer; and an American, address- 
ing it to his fellow citizens,would rather have said of 
the United States, than “of America.’ When an 

Snelishman speaks of Canada, Nova Scotia, the West 

Indies or South America, he always designates them 
by their proper name—but when he uses the word 
“America” or American market,” he is always 
considered as alluding to the United States in par- 
ticular. These remarks will strike every one with 
force who is accustomed to the manner of the British 
rherchants, uniformly exhibited in their circular let- 
ters,&c. and I have no more doubt that we are indebt- 
ed to the generosity of adealer in Exglsh wool or 
woolens for the information this article contains, than 
that we had to thank one of Mr. Jackson’s suit, or 
Mr. Jackson himself, for a vindicatory paragraph 
Which appeared in a certain Baltimore newspaper, 
(published as editorial) in which he, Mr. Jackson, 
the discarded of our government, was called “our 
minister”? These observations may have their use 
in assisting us to determine the odject. It may be, 
indeed, that a native American gave it to the world; 
for there are some that so closely follow the lead of 
the English, that it is impossible to tell “who is who” 
without a certificate of the place of their birth. But 
these, to all intents and purposes, are the same, and 
should be treated alike. 

it is known to every body, that flour which cost 
eight or nine dollars in the United States, has been 
sold, and in large quantities, in the West Indies, for 
irom five to six doilars per barrel. Now if any one 
had addressed the intelligence of this to the furmers 
of -Interica, with a view to prevent the raising of 
wheat, we all should have laughed at it—for it 
immediately belonged to the merchant. But wherein 
is the essential difference? There is none in the na- 
ture of the thing itself, but much in its application: 
the breeding of sheep, extensively, 1s a new business 
with us, and the people may be more easily diverted 
from it than from raising grain. 

if T could believe that this account of sales gave 
us a fair specimen of what we have to expect in fo- 
reign markets, I should immediately abandon a fond 
hope I have indulged, of living to see the surplus 
wool of the United States become a great staple for 
export. Rut 1 cannot believe it—the facts given 
may be true; but it is just as easy to deceive a man 
in the words of truth, as in the words of falsehood. 
‘Thus it was, all will recollect, that ma great com- 
mercial town of the United States, the government 
stocks were quoted at, and in smai/ quantities actu- 
eliy sold fer, the most beggarly prices, during the 
war, to depress the national credit. This was a part of 
a system thet had forits object the disgrace and hu- 
muliation of our country. If such a thing was done 


by men of our own flesh and blood, atfectedly proud of 
the independence of the United States, and pretend- 
¢ny to venerate our constitution—what may we not 
expect of foreigners, having a greater inéerest at stake 
than i: was possible that those could have had?— 
fooking curefalty at the stibject, dud taking a view 


of the whole ground, as far as I can—the opinion is 
fully impressed on my mind, that the killing off of ” 
the sheep in the United States, would be of infinitely 
more benefit to England, at this time, than was the 
killing off of the French at Mount St. John:—and fur- 
ther, that it would as effectually subject us to her 
as that victory subjected France to Casélereagh and 
Wellington. ‘This may appear a bold figure to some, 
at the first glance: but if they will consider a mo- 
ment they will change their mind about it. 

It is notorious, that immediately after the close 
of the revolutionary war, great sums of money were 
expended to destroy our flocks of sheep and ruin 
our rising manufactories. They bought up and im. 
mediately slaughtered great numbers of that useful 
animal, and spared no expence to send “home” the 
few artists that had straggled hither, with their 
machines and implements of trade. These things 
are just as well knownand established asethat—z/ey, 
are doing the same things now. [Scan perféctly assur- 
ed, that in one vemef thet went from the United 
States, to England, Letwell tep.antl twenty manty 
facturers (natives of that country) passage free, and 
with handsome dbounties—and I amequite satisfied, 
that a very extensive business has been done in this 
way. The object is two-fold—first, to deprive us 
of foreign aids in our manufactories; and, secondly, 
to check future emigrations—for those who return 
will have to give some reason, true or false, for com~ 
ing back—and, certainly, will not give the true one. 
They will belie the country, rather than confess 
their own debasement in selling themselves. This 
procedure is the safest and most certain that the 
British can adopt to keep their starving manufac- 
turers athome. We would welcome their talents 
and industry, which are yet much wanted in many 
ofthe woolen and cotton branches, &c. but, happily, 
we have native artists that will rival the best of them, 
in all the essential parts, with a little more practice, 
and we can do without them. 

The existing state of the world, as to trade and: 
commerce, makes the present period particularly 
interesting; to Great Britain, that our manufacto- 
ries should be destroyed—to ourselves, that they 
should be vigorously carried on. It is evident that 
Europe, at peace, has already a most powerful effect 
upon those which were the chief trading nations of 
the world—especially on ourselves and the British. 
Never were the hopes of dealing men more com- 
pletely blasted than those indulged by many as to 
what would follow the downfal of Bonuparte. He 
is now chained to the rock of $7. Helena, and Europe 
‘“‘reposes” in despotism—but where is that revival 
of commerce—that extensive and extending busi- 
ness—that prosperity of trade, which the merchants 
of Great Britain and of the United States anticipat- 
ed? “Going, going, gone!” Those who entertained 
these notions would laugh at the folly of them, it 
suffering would admit of it. “But it is no joking 
matter.’* Every part of the world in which English 
goods are received, is stuffed withthem. ‘They are 
a drug every where. The currency given to money 
by the laie belligerency of so many nations, in the 
mighty expences incidental to that state, having 
ceased, money has become “scarce,” and all nations 
are compelled to retire upon their own resources—- 
and supply their own wants, or suffer. Business is 
dull every where. But Great Britain and the United 
States feel this dulness more than other nations, 
from having had vastly more than their share of 
the commerce of all. 

To speak of home—there are very few respecta- 
ble importers of British goods in the United States 





who haye not received much greater quantities of 
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them than they directed to be sent out—and vast 
und valuable cargoes have been, besides, forwarded 
“to order,” or for sale. These things never hap- 
pened to any thing like the same extent before.— 
‘Tens of thousands of dollars worth are daily sacri- 
ficed under the auctioneer’s hammer, and yet the 
stock is undiminished. The ware-houses of the 
importers, and the shelves ‘of the retail dealers, 
groan with the weight of such goods. Many in- 
voices have sold at the pound currency for the pound 
sterling, the duties, freight, difference of exchange, 
and all other charges, falling upon the first owner ; 
«nd some of heavy amounts for even less than this. 
‘Though I am very sensible that the British exceed- 
ingly want a vent for their goods, I do not feel quite 
sure that these mighty sacrifices have been made for 
the mere purpose of getting them off—it may be a part 
of the system to affect, if not to destroy, our manu- 
factories. So fiu' as regards the large establish- 
ments adjacent to -he Atlantic, the success has been 
nearly complete ; for the greater part of them hare 
altogether stopped—or are only kept rip, as it were, 
a germ for future business. We allude to those for 
the manufacture of cotton and wool; many other 
important branches are going on with as much acti- 
vity and force as ever. This sounds “large,” but 
those, though very interesting, are as a drop in the 
bucket compared with the establishments in the 
interior, and these of a household character, yet un- 
touched and intactchle. The marshals’ returns for 
. 4810 gave us 325,392 looins in all the United States, 
—these returns are known to every onc to have 
been very defective; and the real amount in that 
year was not less than 400,000. How much was 
the quantity increased by the war! I believe it 
was doubled, at least; but, certainly, we shall be 
withm the range of probability if we put the present 
number of looms at 609,000, and say that not a 
Jiftieth, perhaps, not a Aundredth part of these was, 
ar is, attached to manufacturing estabhshwents.~ 
They belong to private persons and are used in pri- 
vate families, erther to do the work of the neighh- 
borhood, or of the family. This will appear very 
reasonable, when we see that of the 525,592 looms 
reported, WVorth Carolina possessed 40,978, and had 
an the whole only 1,420 spindles for wool or cotton 
—but there were 128,484 spinning wheels. Now, I 
do not believe that all the manufacturing establish- 
ments in the United States, affected by the influx 
of British goods, gave employment to one fourth of 
the number of looms at this time at work in Wort/: 
Carolina, only—a single state, by no means the 
most remarkable for domestic manufactures. Pray 
think of tht; and observe, how easily a sozid may 
jead us from the evdstance. 

Notwithstanding the check that our greater works 
for the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods 
have received, we see that it is the Aorschold labors 
which must, and will, regulate the importatien of 
foreign goods, and bring all thing's to their proper 
level. It is impossible that these can be materially 
affected by all the power and arts of the enemy— 
for their actual value cannot be worth less than one 
hundred €? twenty millions of dollars a year—an amount 
too enormous to be attacked. The vexations of 


aun 


our trade and the subsequent war, chiefly originat- | 


ed, or at least established, them as a part of our pural 
economy, and they have become as much a business 
with the female part of a family, as the raising of 
grain, tobacco, cotton, &c. is of the male part; Ii 
was ahard matter to introduce the habit, but it 
will be far more difficult to abandon it, the profit 
of it being so manifest to our farmers and planters, 
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States. Time is employed which was heretofore 
uselessly wasted ; and its employment, besides its 
being a clear gain, gives a home market—a market 
in the faniily, for many valuable products of agri 
culture which would be neglected or lost to the 
community, without it. Ten years ago, the hours 
lost in the country, By WAITING FoR ep TIME in long 
witer evenings, were equal to the time necessary 
to make the essential articles to clothe the peo- 
ple. Tis important secret has been discovered.— 
There is nothing in it detrimental to the health and 
happiness of individuals, and it cannot grow out of 
use, but by a progress in luxury beyond any thing 
likely to happen, until we aré many times as popu- 
lous as we now are. It is true, that the inhabitants 
of our Jarge cities and towns, and thdse in their 
immediate neighborhoods, have went on to a degree 
of extravagance in dress and in living, gerierally, 
that a man would have been thought crazy to have 
predicted forty years ago. A very respectable 
old gentleman told me two or t':ree years since, 
that if his father, when he started in the world, 
had given him the ttioney which he had just paid 
for a suit of clothes, he should have thought him- 
self ‘fa very stiff feliow,’’—possessed of a st ficiency 
to begin a pretty extensive business with! It is this 
that, so far, hus mainly supported our dealers in 
British dry geods, together with the exhausted 
state of our stores, by the war: but it cannet reach 
the body of the people—the farmer must bea mad. 
man that will plough his fields or fodder his cattle 
in acoat worth 30 or 40 dollars. Itisa delightful 
fact, that four fifths of all the laboring classes jn 
the country ure gerierally clothed wholly in domes: 
tit mantifuctures. Hence the depression of the saica 
of Rri-ish goods, and the continued fulness of the 
shelves of the shop keepers. 

It is the true policy of every natiot and évervy fa- 
miily, to consume at home, by somé change of its 
quality, any excess they may have of at article 
which they cannot sell or exchange te a profit.— 
This is self-evident. fn the days of our greatest 
cemmercial prosperity, when the United States 
seemed the granary of haif the world, all the dread 
stuffs we exported did not pay for the foreize: Mantes 
we consumed !—and the quantity row used to make 
home drinks 18 about three times as great as we eve? 
exported! These *re important facts to the po- 
litical economist, and will surfrize many persons— 
but they are tru 

To return a few minutes to the article with which 
we started and conclude this long, but, I hate; not 
uninteresting essay——The comman wool, it appears, 
was sold at 14d. or about 21 cents, per lo. IF this 
vas a fair price for it, and it scems ty have beett 
quite in a merchaiitable state, what must have been 
the condition of the “wool growers” of Eucland at 
that time ? Jt may be well briefly to examine this 
question. We shall do it with an earnest desire 
to arrive at the truth, according td the light and 
knowledge afforded. he subject is highly i: 
resting. : 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the quan‘i. 
ty of labor required to manage a good farm of 250 
acres, appropriated to the breeding of sheep, nor of 
the amount of wool and lambs it would furnish, to 
speak of them with’a tolerable degree of accuracy; 
nor.418 it necessary to thé exhibit I mean to make to 
shew the difference af expence attached to such a 
farm in England and in the United States, 


if 


- 
ue 


1 sui. 


pose that a sheep-farm of this size, managed by 
four men, may’ marntain 300 sheep, producing 
1200 lbs. of wool and S00 lambs, per anniim, in 





the great majority of the people of the United 


each country. 
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“Jue of the commodity.—This is “very like a whale. 
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Encslish furm of 250 acres—annual charge. 











4 menat10£. $44 40 per annum, B177 60 
*Poor tax—£87 5 - - : - 387 28 
*Property tax—#43 17 6, - © - 194 92 
* Assessed tax on horses, &c. €15 10, 68 60 
Tythes—one tenth of the produce -. - 85 20 
Cost of the farm 943 60 

Produce— | 
' 1200 }bs. wool at lid. 21 a Mais 00 

300 lambs or sheep annually soid, a 

2 dollars, . - - ° - 600 90 
SS52 00 
61 60 


And the farmer would lose 
American farm of 230 acres—annual charge. 

4 mein at 122 dollars per annum - - $480 00 

Poor tak—in many states as nothing; on 
the average forthe U.S. say-  - = 

Property tax—say U. S. direct tax - 

Assessed tax—v01e 

Tythes—none 


5 00 
. 12 50 





Cost of the farm 





Produce— 
* 1200 Ibs. of woolat Qicents $252 
Suppose it shipped to England 
and deduct for freight, com- 
missions, &c. one sixth— 
360 lambs or sheep sold at $2 


42-—-G210 00 
600 00 


810 00 








And the farmer would gain 








This is to show the different circumstances un- 
der which the farmers or wool growers, of the two 
countries, may bring their products together in the 
British market. By-better cultivation and manage- 
ment, it is expected that, at present, a British farm, 
of a given extent, may support more sheep than.a 
like farm in our country, as weil as produce more 
wool—the meat, also, commanding a better price; 


but all these cannot make up the great difference 


of expence arising from the difference in the taxes, 
&c. As in each country there are county rates for 
roids, &c. I have.said nothing about them in either: 
and some of the states have state tares—but, on an 
average for all the states, (many of them having 
no such tax at all) they are too light materially to 
afiect the result—and certainly cannot equal the 
extra amount of the “charges at Liverpool,” given 
us, Which are rather more than ove stath of the va- 

To conclude—the calculations which many of us 
have made as to the profits of raising sheep, may 
have been exceedingly exaggerated—but this is a 
plain matter of fact, that we can grow wool and 
carry it to Liverpool for sale, for much less than the 
British farmer can bring it te the same market.— 
The extra taxes which the latter has to pay, isa 
profit for.thée former. The stoppage of our large 
manufacturing establishments’ which (as was ob- 
served of foreign trade, noticed in our last. paper) 
fave a stimulus to the demand, though the quantity 





*These items are taken from what is given to us 
as the amount actually paid on a certain farm of 250 
acres in England. We have no reasog to believe 


they are over-charged. 


$513 50] 


consumed by them was comparatively of little ac. 
count, has made wool a drug inthe market. But 
it cannot remain so—a small degree of patience and 
firmness will rescue it from its present condition, 
and make it the delight ofthe farmer to see his hill 
tops againi covered with sheep. 
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Account of Brazil. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 308, AND CONCLUDED. 


From Villa Rica to the “diamond district,” Cerro 
do Frio, there is little of interest; the places of 
most note are Infectionado, Concepeao, Topinha- 
cauga and Villa do Principe; besides these there 
are several poor villages, though the country is 
naturally rich and beautiful. The mines being 
nearly exhausted, this whoJe country is hastening to 
decay—the rent of a tolerable house in Concepeao 
is about two shillings a month. Villa do Principe 
is on the border of the “diamond district.” It con- 
tains about five thousand inhabitants.- No one ex- 
cept travellers on business, with certificates to that 
eHect, is suffered to pass this place, until a formal 
notification has been made to the governor of that 
district, and any one found out of the regular route 
is immediately subjected to examination. There 
are gold washings here—some of them very rich. 
They find limps sometimes of several ounces, and 
in one instance of several pounds. Within the dia- 
mond district the land is bare and sterile—the 
change is at once perceived on passing the pre- 
cincts. The first diamond work that we arrive at, 
is that of San Gonzales, which is now on the de- 
cline, and employs only three hundred negroes. 
But the principal work is at the village Mandanga 
on the river Jigitonhonha. The habitations of the 
place are in number about one hundred, generally 
of a circular form, with high thatched roofs, like 
African huts—the walls are formed of upright 
stakes, interwoven with branches and coated with 
clay. About a thousand negroes are employed. The 
river is as wide as the Thames at Windsor and 
from three to nine feet deep. It is laid dry by 
means of canals. The part now working is a bend 
where the current is carried across the tongue of 
land round which it winds. There is an embank- 





ment, just below the head of the canal, formed of 
several thousand bags of sand: and the deeper 
parts of the channel are laid dry with chain pumps 
worked by a water wheel. The cascalhao is car- 
ried in carts, along inclined planes, by means of 
ropes and another water wheel. An empty cart 
descends on one plane while a loaded one ascends 
another. The washing is performed under a long 
shed, in a range of troughs called canoes, along side 
of each other, where the water is conveyed by a 
canal. Three officers are placed along the line, 
upon high chairs, to oversee the operation. From 
fifty to eighty pounds of cascalhao being placed in 
each trough, the water is let in; the negroes enter 
and stir the mixture with little rakes until the 
water runs clear, which it does in about fifteen 
mimutes. The rills at the ends of the troughs are 
then stopped, the large stones are thrown out, and 
the remains are carefully searched for diamonds. 
‘When a negro finds one he stands upright, claps 
his hands, then extends them, holding the gem 
between his forefinger and thumb and delivers it to 
the overseer, who places it ina bowl of water. The 
diamonds found during each day are taken out of 
the bowl in the evening, delivered to the principal 
officer, who weighs them and registers the parti- 





culars in a book kept for that purpose.” 
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When a negro finds a diamond the weight ‘of an 
octavo (174 carats) much ceremony takes place; he 
as crowned with a wreath of flowers and carried in 


procession to the administrator, who pays the mas-| 


ter for him and gives him his freedom. Proportion- 
ate rewards are given for finding stones of less size. 
While Mr. Mawe was at Fejuco, adiamond of consi- 
derable size being found, the officers manifested an 
anxious desire that it might prove heavy enougli to 
entitle the negro to his freedom; and all seemed to 
sympathise with him when it proved to be only 163 
carats. When a negro it set free a new suit of 
clothes is given him, and he is permitted to work 
at the mines on his own account. 

Great precaution is used to prevent the negroes 
from smuggling the diamonds; while the operations 
go on they are changed from one trough to another, 
and if any one be suspected of swallowing a dia- 
mond, he is confined in a strong room until the 
fact can be ascertained. 

The slaves employed are the property of private 
individuals. The government supplies them with 
provisions and pays about eight pence a day for 
them. 

Fejuco is the capital of the district, but is not a 
place of much interest or consequence, as it de- 
rives all its wealth from the diamonds and gold 
found in the surrounding country, and labours un- 
der severe restrictions of trade, of which the chief 
are the high duties injudiciously laid on the articies 
of greatest use, such as iron and salt. 

The district of Cerro do Frio consists of rugged 


while washing for gold, they found a dimnidn® 
weighing nearly an ounce. They were pardoned in 
consequence. eee 

The Captania of Minas Geraes (which includes 
the “diamond district’’) is about 600 or 700 miles 
each way. The regular military establishment is 
1400 cavalry, which number is prescribed by law. 
The inhabitants are estimated at three hundred and 
sixty thousand, of whom two hundred thousand are 
negroes. ," 

Besides the natural -productions already men- 
tioned there is galena or stilphuret of lead, anti- 
mony, “ative bisinuth, arsenical and martial pyrites, 
titanium and platina, as well as a variety of articles 
of curiosity. 

In the immense woods, the finest trees are often 
destroyed by the creeping plants which shoot up 
rapidly, and encircle the branches with fibres so 








strong as to stop their growth. When those vines 
are young they are. so flexible that they are often 
used for the ordinary purposes of ropes. 

The Captania of Bahia lies on the north of Minas 
Geraes, and extends from it, along the coast, to the 
great river of St. Francisco, that 1s, to latitude 
eleven degrees south. ‘fhe capital is St. Salvador 
(also catled Cidade de Bahia) which was formerly 
‘the seat of the supreme government of Brazil. It is 
supposed to contain seventy thousand inhabitants 

Bahia is well supplied with provisions, particu- 
larly vegetibles, which are in great profusion. All 
the tropical fruits grow here in high perfection, 
particularly pi-es, mangoes and bananas, Preserved 





mountains running nerth and south, What is termed | fruits are inabundance on account of the cheapness 
the diamond ground, extends about sixteen leagues | of sugar: two or three preserved limes in a cup of 
from north to south, and eight from east to west. syrup may be bouglit for a penny. Even the poorest 
It was first explored by some adventurers from | people conclude their meanest dinner with this fine 
Villa do Principe. Proceeding still northerly they | deticacy. 
examined the streams for gold washings, but did/ Coffee and cotton are raised in great quantities, 
not find any rich enough to arrest their course} and they cultivate some rice. From this place and 
until they came to the base of the mountiin on| from the port of Pernambucco, they send Brazil- 
which Fejuco is now built. It was not suspected) wood of a quality much superior to that procured 
that diamonds existed there, although some were | elsewhere. 
collected and presented to the governor of Vilia| Further north is the Captania of Matto Grosso. 
do Principe, as curious bright stones, and were/Some of the streams in this part contain gold. It is 
used by him as counters at cards. “Soon after a|supposed to be on some branch of the river Chingu, 
few of them found their way to Lisbon, and were that Bartolomeo Bueno made his famous discovery. 
given to the Dutch minister to send to Holland, } This enterprising man found mines containing the 
which was then the principal mart m Europe for} most abundant treasures, and returned to St. Paul’s 
precious stones. ‘The lapidaries to whom they were | to procure negroes and implements for working 
presented pronounced these pebbles to be very; them. On his hither return he passed the mines 
fine diamonds. Information was accordingly sent to of Cuiba, which being extremely productive, they 
the Dutch consul at Lisbon, who managed the mat-| tempted most of his followers to desert him. Fear- 
ter so as to contract for the precious stones at the} ing to lose the rest, he left the straight route and 
same time that he communicated the intelligence.”’ | was lost in immense wastes. After wandering many 
Government endeavored afterwards to monopolize} mouths he found the mines of Goiaz, and settied 
the diamonds,. making a distinet district of Cerro|there. The place had been explored without com- 
do Frio, placing it under peculiar regulations. | pass or any means of defining its position, but he 
The .diamonds sent to Europe during the first left a journal that deseribed the route. This was 
twenty years after the discovery are said to exceed | pursued by a grandson of his, but just as the party 








one thousand ounces. ‘This supply diminished the | approached the desires spot, the Minas dos Marti- 
value of diamonds, as none had ever before been|rios, a body of Indians, attacked them, killed some, 
known to come from any part of the globe, except | dispersed the rest aud frustrated all their sptendid 
India. But the Brazilian diamonds were afterwards | hopes. 
taken there, and found a better market than in| “he whole extent of the territogy of Brazil is 
Europe | chiefly watered by the Paraguay, and the tributary 
A few leagues north of Rio Plata is the rivulet |steams which concentrate towards the interior. 
Abaite, celebrated for having produced the largest | failing into iton the east side: not one enters it on 
diamond of Brazil. Three men were found guilty of! tie west side from the Jauru to the latitude of Ipane. 
high crimes and banished—ordered not toapproach; On the south of St. Paul’s lies the Captania of 
the towns or remain in civilized society on pain of | Rio Grande, whose capital bears tlie same name 
perpetual imprisonment. They therefore set about | There are very few curious circumstances noted 
explormg new mines, in the hope that they might | concerais it, though it is of great importanec, 
make some discovery important enough to induce a} ‘raving a very hne climate and being accounted tic 
reversal of their sentence. After six years search, { granary of Brazil. 
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It may be well to mention the excessive camnmer- 
cial speculations entered into by the English mer- 
chants, immediately afier the emigration of the 
court of Portugal thither, which could only be 
equalled by those that followed their expeditions to 
the Rio de la Plata. 

The market was overstocked at once—the bay 
was covered with ships, and houses could not be 
foiind to contain the goods. The shores were strewed 
with casks and boxes. The people of the interior 
extolled the generosity of the English that furnished 
them, gratis, with those articles that were before 
so dear. To stop the plundering, centinels were 
placed, who plundeved only for themselves. Im- 
mense quantities of goods were pretended to be 
damaged and so sold by the custom-house for the 
Lenefit ef the underwriters ! Ignorance of trade com- 
pieted the mismanagement. It is absurd to suppose 
that the minds of the people can be suddenly filled 
witlinew artificial wants. Some sent large invoices of 
stays or corsets, for ladies who had never heard of 
such armor—some sent assortments of elegant coffin 
furniture, without knowing that the Brazilians never 
use coffins—and otheg's sent skates to a people who 
did not know that water could be turned into ice. 

It was less absurd, but equally unprofitable, to 
send elegant services of cnt glass to those who 
drank only out of cocoa-nut shells and horns; bril- 
liant chandeliers to those who did not know the 
luxury of candles; besides saddles, bridles and 
whips, to those who could not contrive how to use 
them. 

Those who could sell were eager to receive pre- 
cious stones in return. Stones in great numbers 
they did receive—tourmalines for emeralds, chrys- 
tals for topazes and paste for diamonds. These 
were weighed with great scrupulousness to be sold 
again according to the rules of Jeiferies. 

Gold dust was also bartered for in considerable 
guantitics. The brass pans, bought of the English, 
were filed down and mixed with eight or ten per 
cent of gold. Thus the merchants re-purchased at 
three or four guineas per ounce, the very articles 
which they had sold at 2s. 6¢. per pound. 

Added to this the incidental charges were ex- 
cessive for packing, shipping, convoy duty, freight, 
msurance, commission, &c. The gentlemen con- 
signees had calculated on doing business only in 
the large way: they had set apart their hours for 
horse-exercise and for visiting their country seats. 
Numerous delicate cannections were formed; and 
females of the obscurest class somehow appeared 
dressed in the costly extreme of the English fa- 
shion. But rents, charges and duties must be paid; 
some scorning to descend to the business of retail- 
ing, had their goods sent to the auctions, while 
others accommodated themselves to their neces- 
sities, opened shops and were not oftended at being 
asked for a hat or a pair of boots. 
~ Under these disastrous circumstances, while con- 
signees were vainly looking for the gold and dia- 
mands, remittances became necessary. Remon- 
strances were made, and powers of attorney were 
at length sent out by cargoes. Property was re- 
moved ffom oné consignee to another, at great ex- 
pense and to no purpose. At last arrived the la- 
mentable epoch, when the columns of the London 
Gazette were filled with the names of merchants 

once rich and respectable. — 








Navigation of Roanoke. 
For the following interesting and important arti- 
cle on the capability of Roanoke river for navigation, 


we are indebted to the Norfolk Herald. It is rather 
singular, that a subject so highly important to the 
states of Virginia and North-Carolina has not earlier 
received that attention which now appears to be 
drawn to it. The circumstance on which the fol- 
lowing correspondence is founded, will be reco}. 
lected by most of our readers—it was the descent 
of the river, its whole length, in a boat, by several 
gentlemen, of wham the writer of the subjoined dc- 
scription of the river was one. [Mut. Int. 
Richmond, January 13, 1816. 

Dear str,—Your late novel, hazardous, and pub- 
lic spirited undertaking of the descent of the Roan. 
oke, the passage of the Albemarle sound, the Dis- 
mal Swamp canal, and finally reaching the port of 
Norfolk in an open boat, has excited much wonder 
and delight. 

Among the many important effects produced by 
this bold experiment, that of removing the falla- 
cious idea hitherto entertained, that no profitable 
trade with these waters could be carried on with- 
out the aid of canals, is not the least. 

An assurance on our part, that the commerce and 
trade thus proposed, may be greatly facilitated by 
the useful hints which you can offer on the best 
plan of conducting it, has induced the liberty of 


| troubling you on this subject. The fear of omitting, 


ina detailed inquiry, something which might be 
important to the attainment of the object of the 
company, impels us rather to ask of you, sir, ina 
general way, all the important information relative 
to the Roanoke river, its capability of navigation, 
and the most eligible mode of transporting the 
marketable productions of the country watered by 
this river and its tributary streams to Norfolk. 

The earliest possible answer to this letter, with, 
out neglecting your public engagements, will confe1 
a favor on your friends, M. COOKE. 

MILES KING. 

Col. Wm. J. Lewis. 

Richmond, January 15, 1816. 

GENTLEMEN—TI have received your polite, and 
may say, flattering letter, in which you request me 
“to give a general description of the Roanoke river; 
its capability of navigation, and the most eligible 
mode of transporting the marketable productions 
of this river and its tributary streams to Norfolk.” 

The Roanoke heads in the Alleghany mountains, 
opposite, and at a small distance from Little river, 
a branch of the Great Kenhawa. It bears the name 
of Rounoke until it descends through the South 
mountains, or Blue ridge, when it obtains the name 
of Staunton. The Upper Roanoke has a sufficient 
quantity of water for useful navigation at all sea- 
sons with judicious management, and within a few 
miles of the Alleghany mountains. This part of the 
river, in low water, has a gentle current, except on 
the shoals which abound in Upper Roanoke, though 
none of them present any serious obstructions to 
improvement. 

From the eastern side of the Blue ridge to the 
Seven islands, near the mouth of Great Falling 
river, the Staznton presents a bolder aspect in the 
number and difficulty of its falls and shoals, some of 
which in low water, cannot now be passed by load- 
ed boats with safety, and one is entirely impassa- 
ble: but a small addition to the amount already 
expended in its improvement, would render it per- 
fectly safe at all times, whether the river tide was 
high or low. 

The Staunton, after passing the Seven Islands, 
having received a considerable accession of water 





from its northern and southern sides, becomes deep- 
er, more gentle in its current, and has fewcr shoals 
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-—none, even at low water, to obstruct the passage 
of boats with five tons weight, to its junction with: 


“Dan river. After the union of the Staunton and Dan, 


the name “Roanoke” is resumed, and the connec- 
tion produces one of the most beautiful and noble 
rivers on the east of the Allegany mountains, until 
it precipitates itself with awful grandeur down the 
Great falls into the plains below. Here its beauty 
and “the sound of its many waters” are lost. It 
creeps on sluggishly in a narrow crooked channel 
through cypress swamps, to the distance of 100 
‘miles, where it suddenly spreads itself again into a 
broad and beautiful river, to meet the Chowan, 
forming together the head of Albemarle sound. 

This is but a general and imperfect description 
of this beautiful river; from its source to its mouth, 
being little short of 300 miles in length, and water- 
ing with its tributary streams, at least fifteen mii- 
Lions of acres of as fertile land as any on the Atlan- 
tic waters, 

The principal obstacle to the navigation of this 
river is the Great falls in the state of North Caro- 
jina. They are twelve miles from head to foot, and 
in that distance descend 100 feet, which is eight 
feet four inches to the mile. On the south side of 
the river the distance by land would be eight miles, 
with a descent of twelve feet six inches per 
mile. 

There are two or three ways of rendering the 
falls navigable; by canals and locks, or by adhering 
to the bed of the river. Canals, when made, are 
preferable, because they can be navigated at all 
times without danger or difficulty—but the expense 
of making canals in some places would be greater 
than what the tollage ought to justify: and I am led 
to believe that a canal round these falls would not, 
in many years, reimburse, by moderate tollage, the 
expense of constructing it. The cheapest and most 
expeditious plan would be to adhere to the bed of 
the river, a considerable portion of which consist- 
ing of still sheets of water, or having a gentle cur- 
rent, is already navigable. This mode would re- 
duce the aciual distance to be improved to only a 
small portion of the 12 miles. ‘The rapid parts of 
the falls should have straight sluices for descending 
boats, and for those ascending, diagonal sluices 
crossing from the bottom to the top of the fails, 
which would lessen their declivity, and thereby 
greatly facilitate the passage of ascending boats. 

As an immediate trade down the Roauoke is so 
much wished for by the highland people, why not, 
for the present, have a land carriage at the Great 
Falls? It would be but 8 miles, over a fine soil for 
a good read, and the carriage of produce by land at 
that place, would be little more than the tollage on 
canal navigation, where the water must be let down 
100 feet by locks.—If trading houses were estab- 
lished at that place, and the produce of the upper 
country could be sold there at a fuir price it would 
be immediately carried that far but ne farther. The 
highland boats will not navigate lower Roanoke to 
the sound owing to the distance being too great for 
such unceasing bedily exertions—the sickliness of 
that climate, and an unskilfulness in propelling 
boats with oars—If they were willing to extend their 
voyage, their boats are not of the proper structure; 
being open, they would not when loaded live on 
rough water. You have a more useful boas now 
navigating that river from the foot of the great 
falls to Albemarle sound, and thence through the 
Dismal swamp canal to Norfolk; their burthen is 
from 25 to 30 tons, which is all they can bear on 


the canal in its present shape—But if that canal’ 
was deepened, their burthen might be doubled! 





vithout much increase of bulk, and still not draw 
too great a depth of water for Lower Roanoke. 

It might here be observed, that Norfolk presents 
to the high land agriculturalist bordering on the 
Roanoke and its tributary streams'a brighter pros-- 
pect for his marketable produce, than any other 
sea-port we have or perhaps can have, on tide water. 
From Albermarle sound there can be four great 
avenues for transportion to Norfolk, besides the 
great contemplated canal from the fallxof Roanoke 
to Meherrin, Bennett’s Creek, Like Drummond and 
the Dismal Swamp canal which route does not touch 
the sound, 

Yirst—A middle route up the Pasquotank, the 
Dismal Swamp canal and down the Elizabeth river, 
already in use. Second—From Albemarle sound 
through Currituck sound, the North river, and 
down Elizabeth river. On this route a canal of only 
8 miles in length will have to be cut between the 
navigable waters on each side, through a fine plain, 
not exceeding four feet in its*greatest elevation.— 
Third from Albemarle sound up the Chowan river, 
Bennett’s Creek, Lake Drummond and the Dismal 
Swamp canal. On this route only a short canal will 
be required in addition to the present one. Fourt/, 
from the Chowan, a communication may be had 
also with Nansemond river, and thence to Norfolk. 

Where so many good communications are present- 
ed for selection it is difficult for the mind to give a 
preference, it must not confine itself to the present 
state of the Roanoke and the Sound, nor that of 
the extensive country watered by their tributary 
streams; but it must look forward to that period, 
when the whole of these waters shall become navig:-- 
ble, and when that new spring to mdustry shall ex- 
cite in the human heart an additional thirst for gain 
exhibited in a more general and ingenious cultiva- 
tion of the soil, the management of fisheries, of tar, 
of turpentine, and lumber of all descriptions. Of 
these articles you export from the Sound annually 
to the amount of 2,500,000 dollars; but what will 
be the exports when that fine country shall have 
arrived at its greatest population—when improve- 
ments in agriculture—when the very hills and 
mountains shall be embowelled, and their metals 
and minerals are numbered among the principal 
articles of export? For this trade Norfolk stands 
almost without a competitor. A communication <u. 
rectly from Albemarle sound with the sea, is at» 
tended with serious, if not imsurmountable diili- 
culties; the shallowness of that sea coust where ihe 
action of the waves is constantly shifting the sand 
from place to place, will perhaps cloak up any 
channel that may be made for the passage of sea 
vessels of heavy burthen. And thus as Norfolk has 
the capital and a fine seaport she must enjoy the 
trade. I would therefore recommend the immediate 
opening of -the Dismal Swamp canal, so as to 
give it sufficient wilth and depth to answer that 
trade.t 

I am sorry, gentlemen, that my knowledge of 
these subjects is so limited. 

With great respect, &e. 
W. J. LEWIS, 

M. Cooke and Wiles Ring, esquives. 








7An act was passed by the legislature of Virgir 
nia, subsequent to this carrespondence, authorising 
these improvements to be made. The canal is au- 
thorised to be made forty feet wide, and sufficiently 
deep for the passage of vessels drawing five feet 
water. For the completion of this additional work, 
stockholders of the Dismal Swamp canal company 
are reqtured to advance 29,009 dollars on their pre- 
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| , Peace and War. ge re bruising,” s App oete to this ; he, 

A society has been established in Massachutetts, |. Lagiheee welt igs Maske: ghsiemes Dua oe 
J ai, <ADMS 2 . ? other, although victor in.the scuffle, yet probably 

by some christian philanthropists, to discourage | finds ‘the aggression not worth thé bruising it has 
ieee oe x im el pap aeegins seen > costhim, ‘To explain this bynumbers, it is alleged 
i y IS mstitution, no ¢ ) ee oa: ray 

sbout the purity of the motives of the respecta- ae pear Shae Bag, eg wie make ith 
eh tL : ssels, and that during the war, we took 

ble individuals who compose it. One of the/1400: that before the war, she seized and made 
strongest arguments for war in Europe, a crowded | sjayves of 6000 of our citizens, and that in the war 
population, cannot be found in this country for}... killed more than 6000 of her subjects. and caus- 
along periodoftime. The following letters were} eq her to expend such a sum as a Hr Ie to 4 or 
received by the founder of this society, in answer | 5999 guineas a head for every ph Et she hed made. 
to an application to the writers for their sup-'She might have purchased the vessels she took fer 
port of its views. Any letters coming from such |jess than the value of those she lost, and have used 
eminent men as Mr. Anams and Mr. JEFFERSON, /the 60900 of her men kiiled, for the purposes to 
must be nteresting; but these are highly} which she applied ours, have saved the 4 or 3000 
characteristic. wv € copy them from the 4th guineas a head, and obtained a character of justice, 
number of ‘the Friend of Peace,” a work pub-| which is as valuable to a nation as an individual. 


- 2+ 1 0 . . + > rd - ‘ar re . . . . 
lished under the auspices oP 7 rhese considerations leave her without inducement 
[Voren Am. Heview. to plunder property, and take men in future on such 
MR. JEFFERSON’S ANSWER. dear terms. [I neither affirm nor deny the truth of 


Moniicet, January 29, 1816. |these allegations, nor is their truth material to the 
Sin—Your letter, bearing date October 18, 1815, | question ; they are possible, aud therefore present 
came‘only to hand the day before yesterday, which |acase to your consideration, in a discussion of the 
is mentioned. to explain the date of mine. J have | general question : Whether any degree of injury can 
to thank you for the pamphlets accompanying it, to; render a recourse to wai expedient? Still less dol 
wit,.the Solemn Review, the Friend of Peace, or! propose to draw to myself any part in this discussion. 
Special Interview, and the Friend of Peace, No. 2.| Age, and its effects both on body and mind, has 
The first of these I had received through another | weaned my attentions from public subjects, and left 
channel some months ago. f have not read the two! me unequal to the labors of correspondence, beyond 
last steadily through, because where one assents to/| the limits of my personal concerns. Iretire, there- 
propositions as soon as announced, it is loss of time fore, from the question, with a sincere wish, that 
to read the arguments in support of them. These;your writings may have effect in lessening this 
numbers diseuss the first branch of the causes of) greatest of human evils, and that you may retain 
war,.that is to say, wars undertaken for the poins|life and health, to enjoy the contemplation of this 
of honor, which you aptly analogize with the act) happy spectacle; and pray you to be assured of my 
of duelling between individuals, and reason with! great respect. 











justice from the one to the other. Undoubtedly) . THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
this.class of wars is, in the general, what you state | 
them to be, “needless; unjust and inhuman as well! MR. ADAMS’ ANSWER. 


as amtichristian.” | Quincy, Feb. 6, 1816. 
The second branch of this subject, to wit, wars} Drar Srr—I have received your kind letter of the 
undertaken on account of wrong done, and which|23d of January, and I thank you for the pamphlets 
may be likened to the act of robbery in private life, enclosed with it. 
I presume will be treated of in your future num-| It is very true, as my exceHent friend, Mr. Nor- 
bers.. I observe this class mentioned in the Solemn / ton, has informed you, that I have read many of your 
Review, p. 10, and the question asked, “Is it com-| publications with pleasure. 
mon for a nation to obtain a redress of wrongs by| I have also read, almost all the days of my life, 
war?” The answer to. this question you will of! the solemn reasoning’s and pathetic declarations of 
course draw from history; in the mean time, reason| Erasmus, of Fenelon, of St. Pierre, and many others — 
wili answer it on grounds of probability, that where! against war, and in favor of peace. My understand- 
the wrong has been done by a weaker nation, the! ing and my heart, accorded with them at first blush. 
stronger one has generally been able to enforce) But, alas! a longer and more extensive experience 
redress; but where by a stronger nation, redress, has convinced me, that wars are as necessary ind 
by war has been neither obtained nor expected by/as inevitable, in our system, as hurricanes, earth- 
the weaker—-on the contrary, the loss has been! quakes and volcanoes. 
increased by thé expenses of the war, in blood and; Our beloved country, sir, is surrounded by ene- 
treasure; yet it may have obtained another object, } mies, of the most dangerous, because the most pow- 
equally securing itself from future wrong. It may! erful and most unprincipled character. Collisions 
have retaliated on the aggressor, losses of blood, of national interest, of commercial and mannfactur- 
and treasure, far beyond the vaiue to him of the! ing rivalries, are multiplying around us. Instead of 
wrong he had committed, and thus have made the) discouraging a martial spirit, in my opinion it ought 
advantage of that too dear a purchase in future; in} to be excited. We have not enough of it to defend 
this way the loss by the war may have secured the} us by sea or land. 
weaker nation from loss by future wrong. Universal and perpetual peace appears to me, no 
The case you state of two boxers, both of whom/ more nor less than everlasting passive obedience, 
and non-resistance. The human flock would soon 
sent capital stock, being 20 per cent. each share.| be fleeced and butchered by one or a few. 
If this sum should be insufficient, the law autho-| I cannot therefore, sir, be 4 subscriber or a mem- 
rizes the creation of new stock, to an amount not | ber of your society. 
exceeding 60,000 dollars. We regret to add, that! I do, sir, most humbly supplicate the theologi- 
ihere is no prospect at present of any thing being| ans, the philosophers, and politicians, to let me die 
done to forward the improvement contemplated by! in peace—I seek only repose. 
Jaw—such is the singular inattention of the citizens} | With the most cordial esteem, however, I am, sir, . 
of Norfolk to their best interests. [ Editers Herald. your friend and servant. JOHN ADAMS. 
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-French Tariff. 


Extract from the new tariff of duties in France on 
some of the principal articles. of amportation. 


[ Note. The kilograme is equivalent to 2 lbs. 3 02. 
American weight. } French Foreign 
ships. ships. 
Per 100 kilogrames. 
® FR. C. FR. C. 
Coffee from French colonies beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, = 50 00 
from elséwhere outofEurope 95 00 105 00 
Sugar, raw, from French colonies, 
without distinction of kind, 45 00 
brown, from elsewhere out 
of Europe, 
white, do. do. do. 
clayed, from French colonies 
without distinction of kind 70 00 
do. brown, from elsewhere 
out of Europe 
white, do. do. do. 
Refined sugar, in loaves, powdered 
or candied is prohibited 
Cocoa, from French colonies 80 00 
from countries out of Europe 115 00 125 00 
Cotton, from French colonies, with- 
out distinction of kind 
long wool, from foreign coun- 
tries, out of Europe, 








70 00 80 00 
80 00 90 00 











95 00 105 00 
105 00 125 00 








10 00 





40 00 55 00 





short wool, ‘do. do. 20 00 35 00 
Pepper and pimento, from French 
colonies 90 00 


140 00 150 00 
Per kilograme. 





and from foreign countries 























Indigo, from French colonies, 1 00 
——. from foreign countries, 7S > .2:25 
Tea, from India, 2 50 
from elsewhere out of Europe 300 = 3 S50 
Cloves, from French colonies 2 00 ! 
—— from elsewl:ere out of Eu- 
rope 350 400 
Cinnamon and Cassia-lignea, from 
French colonies 4 00 
from elsewhere out of Eu- 
rope 5 50 6 00 
Nutmegs and mace, from French 
colonies 8 00 
from elsewhere out of Eu- 
rope 9 50 10 00 
Cochineal, from foreign countries, 400 6 00 
Per 100 kilogrames. 
Rocoa, from French colonies, 10 U0 
from elsewhere out of Eu- 
rope 20 00 30 00 
Brazil wood, Pernambuca, from out 
of Exrope 7 00 15 00 
All other kinds of dye woods, lig- 
numvite included, from 
French colomes, 1 00 
from countries out of Eu- 
rope, 200 7 00 
Elephants’ teeth, entire from French 
colonies, 80 00 
-from countries out of Eu- 
| rope, 100 09 110 00 
Elephants’ teeth, not whole, pay 
double duty. 
Hides, dried in the hair, from French 
colonies 1 00 
————— from countries out of Eu- 
rope, 5 09 15 00 
Pot and pearl ashes, from countries 
out of Kurope 15 00 21 00! 


Galls, from the Black Sea, and coun- 
tries out of Europe 
Camphor, raw, 150 00 150 10 
refined, nie -§00 GO 302 00 
Whalebone, slab; from French fishery 1° 00. 
from foreign fishery, 39 00 35 80 


8 00 15 80 








Rice, from India, 1 00 
from other countries out of. - 
Europe 200 7 900 
Tobacco, imported only for the con- 
tractors with the govern- ‘5 
ment, (la Revie ) .free 10 00 
Fish oil, from French fishery, 1 00 ¢:tax 
From foreign do. 20 00 28 00 


The above tariff of duties passed into a law on 
the 28th of April, and went into operation on the 
7th of May, 1816. 








“Legitimate Sovereignty.” 


West coast or Arnica. From Tucker’s Maratime 
Geozraphy. ‘The coast between the Volta and Be- 
nin is subject to the powerful and barbarous king of> 
Dahomey, whose body guard is composed. of 860 
women, who are armed with muskets, bows and ar- 
rows ; whose chief officers approach him crawling 
on their bellies, and licking the dust of the ground; 
the avenues to whose palace are paved with human 
skulls, and its walls are incrusted with the jaw 
bones of his massacred subjects ; and who, on days 
of ceremony, sprinkle the graves of his ancestors 
with human gore, while fifty corpses and as many 
heads stuck on poles, are placed round the royal 
sepulchre :—The wives of the deceased king mu- 
tually kill each other, until the monarch orders the 
massacre to cease; and the people, more ferocions 
than tygers, in the midst of noisy rejoicing, tear 
the victims to picces, for the mere pleasure of doing 
so, and w:thout even the excuse of feasting upon 
the flesh, for they are not cannibals 

“The negroes of Benin are nearly as barbarous as 
the Dahomeys.: Their king, who can bring 100,000 
fighting men into the field, is worshipped as a de- 
mi god, is supposed to live without food, and when 
he appears to die, is thought, like the Grand Lama, 
to revive under another human form. Here human 
victims are sacrificed to the evil principle; and in 
their feasts, the king and nobles dip their coral 
necklaces in the blood of their victims, and pray to 
the Gods that they may never be deprived of this 
mark of pre-eminence. 

“The nations between Benin and Loango are lit- 
tle known. A second tribe of Biaffers inhabit the 
banks of the Formosa, and are said to sacrifice their 
children to the Devil. To them succeed the Cal- 
bonges, occupying the country through which runs 
the Rio del Rey and San Benito: they are painted 
as the least civilized of the negro-nations, going 
naked and seiling their children and relations as 
slaves.”” 
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Empire of Austria. 
In the first volume ofthe Wrex ty Resister, page 
1138, there is a very valuable tabic, shewing the con. 
dition of the Austrian empire, as to extent, popula- 


lion and revenue, at the period when her ergperor 


combined with others to partition France, and when 
his empire was partitioned by France. 

To save trouble and to have the matter before us 
in one view, it may be useful to give the substance 








of that table. 
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_ Before her wars with the French republic—the 
territory of Austria contained 226,876 square miles, 
had a population of 26,970,030 souls, and a revenue 
of 48,244,009 dollars. 

After being twice subjugated by France—her 
territory was 134,740 square miles; population 
15,519,023 souls; revenue 31,999,572 dollars. | 

Having lost—92,136 square mile of territory; 
11,551,007 people, and 16,244,426 dollars, revenue 

In a late work, published at Vienna, by the baron 
de Lichtenstein, the following is given as the state 
and condition of the Austrian monarchy, since the: 
peace with Bavaria, signed on the 14th of April 
last. We have thrown the facts into a tabular form 


for the convenience of our readers. 
i 
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1. Austrian states— 

The country below the Ens, 

‘The country above the Ens, in- 
cluding the Innivertel and the 
portions of the Hunsruckvier- 
tel, newly united, 208.6 

Duchy of Styria, 399 

of Carinthia, » 4890 

of Carniola, with Idria, 199 | 

County and principality of the| 
Tyrol, with the tribunal of 
Wells, and the lordships of the 
Voralberg, excepting that of 
Weiler, $14 

Bychy of Salzburgh, without the 
districts of Luffon, Trisendorf, 
Titmanning and Wagen, for 
the portions situated on the 
left bank of the rivers Salzach 
and Saal, ' 162.8 

9. States of Bohemia— 

Kingdom of Bohemia, with the 
districts of Egra and Asch, 951.4; 3,203,000 

Margravate of Moravia, with the 
Austrian part of the duchy of 
Silesia, 551.8} 1,763,000 

3. Kingdom of Galicia, including 
the Buckovine and the district 
of Tarnopol, recently reunited 


364.5| 4,048,000 


628,000 
789,100 
278,000 
377,000 








692,000 


164,000 


thereto, 1,514 | 3,645,000 
A, Kingdom of Hungary, with the 

provinces and districts of the 

kingdom of Sclavoniaand Cro- 

atia, 4,112 } 7,900,000 


5. Grand duchy of Transylvania, 
with its annexed military fron- 
tier, 1,046.8) 1,660,000 

$. Kingdom of Dalmatia, with the 
district of RagusaandCattaro,; 304 

7. The Lomburdo-Venetian King- 
doen, divided into the govern- J 
ments of Lombardy & Venice,} 830.4) 4,290,000 

8. The countries of the Austrian 
military frontier in Croatia— 

Commandiens of Carlstadt and 


315,000 


Waradin, 231 295,000 
Bannat frontier, 47.8 95,000 
Frontier province of Sciayonia, 135 230,000} 
Hungarian Bannet, 145 171,000 
Military frontier of Transylvania 37,000 


-—_- 














Total, 12,046 |27,656,000 


The German square mile is equal nearly to seven. 
teen English square miles—the mile being rather 
more than four miles English—the present extent 
of Austria, 12,046 German square miles, is there~ 
fore equal to 204,782 English square miles, with a 
population of 27,656,000 souls. And it would ap- 
pear, that although by her wars she has lost a ter- 
ritory of about 22,000 square miles, she has gained 
a population of nearly a million of people. But 
there are many considerable differences, as to the 
extent and population of the same districts, given 
in the different statements, which we have not the 
means to pass judgment upon, much less to correct. 
We, however, believe that the statement of baron de 
Lichtenstein may be accepted as the best account 


at can be had of the present state of that monar- 
Cc y. 








British Parliament. 


Lord Althorpe, on the night of the 7th ult. in the 
British house of commons, brought forward his pro- 
posed motion for the appointment of a committee 
to enquire into the increase or diminution of offices 
and salaries since the year 1798, with power to re- 
port to the house, from time to time, whether any, 
and what further diminution might be made, con- 
sistent with public safety; and was supported by 
the whole strength of the opposition, as well as by 
several members who voted indifferently. The 
numbers were thus swelled on a division to 126 for 
the motion, and against it 169. 

On this subject, lord Castlereagh, in reply to Mr. 
Lambe and étheen, observed, if he thought that the 
gentlemen about him (Mr. Lambe) for their econo- 
my, or for any thing else, possessed more of the 
confidence of the nation, in God’s name let him 
bring this to some practical test—let this be 
done, and if the result were such as he, Mr. Lambe, 
might expeet it would be, let the present minis- 
ters retire; but he hoped they would not be for 
a moment continued in their places, after that 
confidence had been withdrawn, which the execu- 
tive government ought always to possess—(hear, 
hear!) The protection which was afforded them 
from responsibility he spurned; he disdained tv co- 
ver himself by adopting the course recommended, 
and he again called upon the honorable gentleman 
to bring the question he had raised, to some practi 
cal issue with the least possible delay—(hear, hear, 
hear!)—There was no greater delusion practised in 
the whole circle of politics than that which was at- 
tempted by the honorable gentlemen opposite, 
(and by the honorable and learned gentleman 
particular) when they endeavored to make the pub- 
lic believe that the distress which might be com- 
plained of in the country, grew out of the vast sums 
paid to persons in office. If the whole amount of 
official emeluments were at once swept away from 
the expenditure of the nation, it would have little 
to do with the question of distress. The peoplé 
would suffer in the same degree, whatever arrange: 
ment might be made with respect to these. But!* 
was contended that it was not so much ‘the expens® 
as the influence of the crown that was to be dreac- 





jed, when these offices were under the considera 


tion of the house. He denied that the infiuence ©! 
the crown had dangerously increased; he shewe¢ 
this to have been at no distant period the distinct 





ly avowed opinion of parliament. 

Mr. Tierney replied to the noble lord with mark 
ed indignation—“If, said he, he hid ever seen 4% 
sense of danger evinced by the assumption of a loud 
and overhearing tone of reice, Uf ever he had sot 
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‘an attempt to conceal weakness by an important 


strut—If ever he had seen a man endeavoring to! 


look tall by raising himself on stilts—and if ever 
he had seen a minister conscious that he was going 
down in public estimation, he had seen it this night 
intheconduct of the nobielord. The noble lord 
imputed to his opponents a wish to make them- 
selves popular by running the present ministers 
down. Onthis he had to observe, that he and his 
friends did not deal in sinecures, and therefore this 
office would not do forthem. It was not the oppo- 
sition in that house, but the country, which called 
for economy, as might be seen from the immense 
load of parchment, beneath the weight of which 
their table could hardly stand, which had been for- 
warded to them from all quarters, petitioning to 
them for retrenchment and relief. It was said they 
wished to run a race in courting popular favor. Now 
what was the fact? The noble lord had given no- 
tice of his motion for a committee three weeks 
ago. One of the gentle:nen opposite had then giv- 
en notice ofa motion for the appointment of #no- 
ther committee, and here the race began; and ought 
it to be a matter of reproach to his noble friend, 
that when he. was about to mount his horse, ano- 
ther honorable member had thought proper to 
mount his nag too (a laugh.) It now came out 
that the noble lord opposite thought an enquiry by 
a committee of that house was one of the most 
alarming things that could be contemplated. He 
had told them that if they voted for the committee 
they at once withdraw their confidence from him. 
He had no confidence to withdraw from the noble 
lord, as he had given him none, but he thought they 
had heard one of the speeches which he, (lord Cas- 
tlereagh) was in the habit of making in private, at 
those drills to which a chosen few were admitted, 
to whom those measures were communicated which 
were afterwards to come before the house. These 
persons were then told, when any objectionable 
measure was to be pressed on them—*that it might 
not be quite so pleasant as could be wished,” but 
it was added “if you do not vote for it, you remove 
the government, and then what will you do?” This 
terrible threat had been held out out so long that 


it began to lose its effect. The menage opposite | 


need not be much afraid of its being carried into 
effect, ‘They might see from what had occurred 
with respect to the property tax, that ministers 
not very precipitately give up their places. He 
would answer for it the noble lord opposite, provided 
the house would let him, would be content to sit 
on the treasury bench to the end of time—(a laugh) 
Whatever establishments might be voted by ihe 
house, large .* small, army or no army, he (lord 
Castlereagh) and his right hon, friend the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer would still be content to re- 
mainthe ministers of the country, if only a corpo- 
ral’s guard and a bank token remained at their com- 
mand—(a laugh.) 
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Foreign Articles. 


We have many reports and rumors, and a great 
eal of matter from France; which only shew the 
unsettled state of the country, the numerous arrests 
yet made, and the like. 

A report prevailed in France that the Neapolitan 
Princess designed for the wife of the duke of ‘Berri, 
had been captured by the Algerines. ‘There was no 
Sort of probability of it—but, if it had happened | 
that this woman had been carried into cap -ivity, | 
“hat a foolish noise we should have had about it | 














from those who heedlessly hear ef whole familics 
kidnapped by the barbarians. 

The blood of the poor. The portrait of the duke 
of Berri, enriched with diamonds of the value of 
70,000 ducats has been presented to the princess 
Charlotte of Naples. 

Didier, a prominent person in the insurrection at 
Grenoble, not being caught, it was decreed— 

Art. 1. The inhabitants of the house in which said 
Didier shall be found, shall be delivered up toa 
military commission for summary punishment. 

2. Whoever shall deliver him up, dead or alive, 
shall receive a reward of 3,000 francs. , 

Lord Kinnaird, in a letter to the earl of Liver- 
pool, declares that there are now in France nineteen 
thousand prisoners for state offences! This looks 
like a renewal of the horrors of the Bastile. 

A Paris paper says :—The criminal court of Istria, 
comdemned to the penalty of death, the curate of 
Opso, Tomaz; and two of his associates, for having 
assassinated the widow of Gilmia, aged 59, who 
had given up her property to the said Tomaz, on 
condition of his providing for her maintenance. It 
results from the details of his trial, that Tomaz had 
promised 360 florins to Zebro and Zuppino, to mur- 
der this unhappy widow: and that, while they, by 
a succession of blows, were consummating this hor- 


lrible crime, the priest, dressed in his sacerdotal 


habits, with one hand gave the benediction to the 
victim, exhorting her to die well; and with the 
other exciting the zeal of her murderers. He was 
hanged, after being deprived of his orders. 

The Paris papers say, the king’s clemency having 
been abused, he intends to shut the door of mercy. 
He may want it opened for himself. 

Among the other late trials before the courts of 
justice at Paris, is one which has excited particu- 
lar interest, in consequence of its connexion with 
the private history of Bonaparte. ‘The circumstar:. 
ces are briefly these—on the night of the 31st June, 
1815, Bonaparte sent for a broker, and through him 
obtained possession of tzventy-nine thousand porn: 
sterling of the public money of France. ‘The money 
was immediately exchanged for draits on a hous: 
in London; and the drafts were paid while Bons- 
parte was in the Bellerophon. ‘The object of the 
suit was to compel the broker to refund tic 
amount to the treasury of France. The resuit if 
not yet known. 

The people of Smyrna, for attempting to shake 
off the yoke of the Turks, and having fuiled, have 
been punished /egitimately.” 

Spain. Letters from Bilboa, of 29th Aprii, (rc. 
ceived in London) mention that deputies from the 
three provinces of Biscay had assembled for the 
purpose of agreeing on measures of opposition to 
the plan of Ferdinand’s ministers, who appear re. 
solved to establish custom houses in Biscay, contra- 
ry to the constitution and rights of the provinces 
of Biscay, Alaba, and Guipuscoa. 

England. At ameeting of the freeholders of the 
county of Cornwall, in England, a very patriotic pc- 
tition was adopted. It contains the following : “W. 
cannot think that we can by force of arms compc! 
the French people to submit to a government not 
chosen by themselves, without trampling on the ine- 
lienable rights of mankind, without denying the 
justice of our own glorious revolution, and @mpeuch- 
ing the title of the house of Brunswick to the throne 
of these realms.” 

cP Such language is becoming very common in 
England. : 

Tae princess or Wares. While all is feast and 
frelick aud fim in England, bequuse the mingsters 
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have at last picked up a Dutchman mean enough to, 


be the subject of his wife and violate both the laws 
of God and of nature, the mother of the woman that 
is to be the future queen-of the united kingdom, 
is traversing the earth and sea like a common vaga- 
bond; seeking and receiving that hospitality in the 
palace of.a barbarian that her home and her hus- 
band denies her. See the article from Tunis, belew. 

If, however, the besotted prince should drop off, 
we may expect that the younger Charlotte will 
avenge the wrongs of her mother. She appears ca- 
pable of attempting any thing, and there will be high 
sport between her and those who so long have king- 
ed it over the king and regent of England. Look 
out for squalls When “petticoats is muster.” 

By the following, from a London paper, it appears 
that the prince regent of England’s wife, is about to 
have a fixed residence in Ttaly— 

The princess of Wales, senior, has purchased a 
beautiful villa at Camo, ‘taly, where she intends to 
reside, as soon as it is fitted to her taste. In April 
500 men were employed on the palace and gardens; 
but these five hundred could be hired for what 100 
would charge in England. The most celebrated 
painters were employed. 

a? The poor of England pay £35,000 per annum, 
for the support of this wandering wife. The parlia- 
ment offered her 50,000; but, by an instance of 
moderation and self-denial unknown to the name of 
the Guelpis, she would consent to receive on/y 
£35,000—being the small sum of 155,400 mpegs 
per annum—six times as much as we pay our pre- 
sident. 

rain. The price of grain which so suddenly 
raised in England 5U per cent. was again as rapidly 
falling to its former price. 

Tue LATE SPANISH CORTES.—From the Utica Ga- 
zette-—There was an interesting debate in the Bri- 
tish house of commons on the 20th of February, on 
the subject of the late transactions in Spain. Mr. | 
Brougham endeavored, in a very able speech, to| 
convince the house of the justice and expediency of 
an interference on the part of England in favor of 
those members of the late cortes who, instead of} 
being rewarded for their services in the cause of 
Ferdinand, are suffering the most degrading and 
cruel punishments from that unrelenting bigot. 

The speech furnishes some important facts rela- 
tive to the conduct of the English towards the cortes. 
It is asserted, that the British general Whittingham 
advanced to Madrid before the Spanish tyrant, and | 











London, May 6. From Venice we learn that se- 
cret associations with the rallying word unity, were 


still in existence there, in spite of all the vigilance’ 


of the police. The Austrian government is 50 


much afraid of this secret union, that every spe. 


cies of association has been forbidden under the 
severest: penalties, thus proving by its own act. the 
spirit of dissatisfaction that prevails among the 
people. , : 

Private letters from Paris, mention apprehensions 
of further conspiracy. It is even said that the Span. 
ish leaders lately arrested in Paris, had taken part 
ina plot for the assassination of all the branches 
of the Bourbon family, except the duke of Orleans, 
Other letters talk of ah insurrection for the pre 
tended purpose of expelling the allies from France, 
and shaking off the contributions. 

Translated for the Palladium, from the Lisbon Gazette. 

Tunis, April 17—Her royal highness the prin. 
cess of Wales arrived at this port the 3d inst. in 
an English merchant vessel. This government im. 
mediately determined to receive her with the 
greaiest possible honors—in consequence of this, 
as soon as she came on shore, the forts of 
Goleta gave a royal salute, and the palace of the 
bashaw in this city was destined for her residence, 
witha guard of Mamelukes corresponding to her 
dignity. 

On the 8th, her royal highness went to the Bardo 
to visit the bashaw, the princess his sons, and the 
seraglio; and so exerted themselves in shewing their 
attention, that the princes was greatly satisfied 
with her good reception, and very grateful for the 


lliberty that had been given, through respect to her, 


to several slaves. 

The 10th, her royal highness went to see the 
ruins of Utica; took refreshments and spent the 
night in a handsome country-seat, that the son of 
the bashaw, Sadi Mustapha, has in that place; this 
prince himself condescending to the European 
usages, endeavored to pay all due honors to the 
princess. 

The 12th, her royal highness was to go to a 
splendid banquet in Manuba, garden and palace of 
the bashaw, when there appeared in the morning 
at anchor at the bar of Goletta, an English fleet, 
consisting of 6 ships of the line, one of them a three 
decker, two frigates, one corvette, five brigs, one 
schooner and three transports, commanded by the 
admiral lord Exmouth, and by the rear admiral 
Penrose. The princess manifested that she had 


surrounded the cortes with troops in English pay; | nothing to do with political affairs, and that she 


after which “the proscribed list was brought for 
ward, and the cortes, with two of the regency, were 


wished to attend to the invitation of the bashaw; 
which was done, and to her great satisfaction she 


arrested and cast into dungeons.” ‘But even here|} was received and entertained with the highest 
(said Mr. B.) our co-operation did not end. Pay and | marks of consideration and respect by all the sons 
clothing had subsequently been advanced to the;of the bashaw and the whole court of Bardo, dress 
amount of half a miliion. He doubted not that ge-| ed with the greatest splendor and elegance. 


neral Whittingham had Ais instructions for what he 


On the 13th, in the morning, the admiral lord 


did.” Mr. B. considered the suffering of the patriots |} Exmouth, went on shore, and proceeded immedi 
as calling for the interference of the English govern-| ately, accompanied. by the English consul, to the 
ment. He mentioned the case ofa poor tradesman }Bardo. He had an audience of the bashaw, and cur- 
whom one of the tribunals had sentenced to four|ing a conference of two hours he insisted on the 
years imprisonment for having promoted political | following pretensions: 


discussions. On seeing this sentence, Ferdinand ex- 


Ist. The liberty of all the slaves without ex- 


claimed, “What! only four years imprisonment for a|ception—2d. An exemplary punishment of the Tu- 
wretch who had presumed to speak in public on poli-|nisian commander, who, with twa corsairs, com- 
tics??? and immediately sentenced the man, who! mitted the last invasion on the island of St. Antico 


was a cripple, to be hanged. 


co under the English flag, notwithstanding the pro- 


A pleasant anecdote of Oliver Cromwell is related | mise that he had made a few days before to the com- 
in this speech, who, when a Spanish ambassador | mander of an English vessel that he would not at 
represented tle inquisition and the colonial trade| tempt any landing~—3d. That they would no more 
to be his master’s two eyes, replied, “then J must;make slaves, and only prisoners of war; and Ath. 
trouble your master to pat out his two eves.” 





‘ 


rhat they should settle a peace with his Sicilian 
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snajesty, and with his Sardinian majesty, by the me- 
diation of England. 

These conditions could not fail of producing sur- 
prise and anger in the bashaw; ‘therefore he instant- 
jy answered that he did not fear threats, and that 
he would endeavor to repel force by force; but af- 
ter a moment of reflection, he said, he would re- 
fuse nothing to her royal highness the, princess of 
Wales,.and that he ,was disposed to grant to her 
the Sardinian slaves, if it should be agreeable to 
herto acceptthem. The admiral insisted that they 
should be granted to him and not to the princess. 
The bashaw likewise observed that general Mait- 
land, when he passed through'this place, shewed 
the powers he had of his royal highness the prince 
regent to treat upon political affairs with the states 
of Barbary, and that he himself positively declared 
that the intentions of the English government were, 
not to intermeddle with any affairs but that of his 
own nation: Consequently he presumed that lord 
Exmouth could only now be a negociator as to the 
states of the king of Naples and of that of Sardi- 
nia, and that he must have instructions posterior 
to those of the French consul, in order to cause 
him to suspend his negociations The admiral cut 
short these reasonings, declaring that if in twenty- 
four hours he did not grant him what he demanded, 
he would pursue another method to obtain his pur- 
pose, and went away. 

Having arrived in Tunis he proceeded to visit 
her royal highness, who intended to go the follow- 
ing day to an ancient temple, about twelve leagues 
distant from Tunis, at a place called Zaguan. Ip 
consequence of the conference that teok place, her 
royal highness ordered immediately that her bag- 
gage and attendants should be embarked. 

The bashaw being informed of so sudden a de- 
termination, sent word to her royal highness, that 
whatever might by the result of the serious differ- 
ences that he had with the admiral of her nation, 
those would in no manner have any influence up- 
on the attention due her royal person, and that she 
might without the least fear, continue te reside in 
that country, being assured of ever being treated 
with the utmost distinction and respect. In the 
same afternoon, the princess being with the admi- 
ral, the orders and instructions of the French con- 
sul, relative to the affairs of Naples were exlibit- 
ed to them. It seems that lord Exmouth regretted 


Juuch the like dispositions which thwarted his 


views, 

On the 14th, at the end of the 24 hours, the 
bashaw sent his answer to the admiral, stating that 
ie would by no means yield by force the Neapoli- 
tan slaves, because the court of Naples itself offer- 
ed him a ransom through the medium of the French 
consul. Measures were immediately taken by the 
“uglish consul to cause all captains, merchants, and 
other persons that resided there to ro on board the 
vessels, and the ships and frigates were placed in 
a line of battle. On the other side the ‘Tunisian 
gun-boats and the batteries of Golleta were getting 
ready. In this confusion the soldiery began to give 
signs that, as. soon as the first gun should be dis- 
Cuarged, the situation of all the christians would 
be very grievous, for they would be sacrificed. 

llowever, lord Exmouth requested another audi- 
ence ofthe bashaw for the following day, (April 15) 
at 6, A.M. He had for an answer, that that being 
an inconvenient hour he could not receive him, and 
'\ Was deferred till 8, and in the mean time the En- 
glish continued to prepare in order todepart. The 
cess was also the next morning to go on board. 
“tr royal highness regretted very much, that these 


events should oblige her to such a precipitate de- 
parture, without being able to take leave of, and 
express her thanks to the bashaw, who defrayed 
the daily expences of the princes, from the day that 
she deigned to inhabit his palace. 

On the 16th, the admiral went to see the bashaw, 
having already at this time written a letter to the 
French consul, informing him that he wished him 
not to continue his negociation for the ransom 
of the Neapolitan slaves. In short, after the most 
serious and warm discussions, lord Exmouth ob- 
tained the liberty, without any ransom, of the Sar- 
dinian captives, and under the promise of a present, 
the Neapolitan captives were also set at liberty; the 
bashaw condescending finally to admit the media- 
tion ef England, in order to settle a definitive 
peace between his Sicilian majesty and Iie Sardini- 
an majesty with that regency. 

No mention is made of the unfortunate Romans 
and Tuscans, who are groaning in the servitude of 
Tunis, 





aoe sd 





Counterfeiting. 


Extract from the charge of President Judge Porter, 
to the grand jury of Berks county, in Pennsylvania. 
‘A fatal error seems to prevail that a person 

receiving a counterfeit bank note in payment as a 

genuine or good one, has a right to pass it although 

informed, before uttering it, that it is a counterfeits 

L should think that an honest mind would instantly 

perceive thatsuch a transaction would be fraudulent 

and improper. Our right over our own actions is 
restrained in respect of mankind by the natural 
duties of justice. Justice or fair dealing; or, in 
other words, a disposition to treat others as we 
would be treated by them, is a virtue of the first 
importance, and inseparable from the virtuous 
character. It is the cement of society, or tha 

pervading spirit which connects its mémbers, in- 
spires its various relations, and maintains the erder 
and subordination of each part to the whole; without 
it society would become a den of thieves, rascals and 
villains—hating and hated, devouring and devoured 
by one another. Our religion tells us that we are 
to do unto ali men as we would that men should do 
unious. As we don’t like to be cheated by a false 
note, we should not therefore cheat others with 
it. The practice ef passing counterfeit notes with 
knowledge, violates every rule of honesty and of 
morality; and it is a crime which the laws of 

Pennsylvania require to be ptnisied with severity. 

A person convicted of being concerned_#t printing, 

signing or passing any counterfeit notes purporting 

to be certain bank notes, knowing them to be coun- 
terfeit, or altering such genuine notes, may be sen- 
tenced to undergo a serviuide in the penitentiary 
or work-house of Philadelphia, for 15 years, and 
also fined to the amount of 41000, In fact, the 
infamous business of counterfeiting and passing, 
knowing the same to be counterfeit, is full of 
danger and is highly penal in this commonwealth. 
Our law books inform us that upon the words “know- 
ing the same to be forged,” it has been resolved, 
that if A. tells B. that such a deed is false and for- 
ged, and yet B. will after pronounce or publish the 
same to be a true cleed, if the deed proves to be 
forged, B. is within the danger of the statute again. 

—The uttering a forged order for the payment of 

money under a false representation, is evidence of 

knowing it to be so forged. 
The court would advise every person, deceived 
by a false note, to prosecute the individual who 





passed it as good, if such individual knew it to be 
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false at the time. Such knowledge may be proved 
by the facts and circumstances of the transaction. 
If passed innocently, let the amount be restored, 
and let the counterfeit note be crossed, so that it 
may not deceive any other person. If it should 
prove to be true, the bank will be obliged to pay it 
altho’ crossed.” 





r— — 
CHRONICLE. 


New.Hampshire. The legislature of this state has 
rescinded the late judiciary law, and the judges are 
removed by joint address—the charter of Durt- 
mouth college is modelled anew; David L. Morril, 
{rep.) is elected asenator of the United States, af- 
ter the 6th of March next, vice Wm. Thompson, 
(fed.); Electors of president and vice president are 
to be chosen by a general ticket in November. 

A horse thief, refusing to stop, was shot dead in 
the mountain near Wilkesbarre, Pa. by his pursuer. 





Specie. From the frequent notice of the arrival | 
of specie in the United States, we have hopes that, 
“the “silver age”? may soon be restored. 


Promotion, Midshipman John H. Graham, of New 
York, to the rank of acting lieutenant. This officer 
was wounded in the night attack made on the Bri- 
tish batteries opposite Black Rock, by parties of 
our sailors and soldiers commanded by capt. .4n- 
gus of the navy, and capt. Aing of the army, &c. &c. 
Mr. Graham, in that very brilliant achievment, lost 
a leg. 

The body of Swiss, coming to the United States, 
are from Basle. At our last accounts from them, 
they were passing down the Rhine to take shipping 
in Holland. 

The crops. We are happy to believe, although 
the crops of grain are very short in many places, 
yet, on the whole, that the harvest has been near- 
iy, if not quite as good as usual, in the U. States. 


it is stated that the executive council of Virgi-| 


nia has refused to convoke the legislature, before 
the 15th of Nov. next, to take into consideration 
the expediency of repealing the law respecting 
specie payments by the banks. 

Light-houses of stone or brick, are to be imme- 
diately erected on the shores of lake Erie; one at 
Buffalo and one at Presqu’isle. 

The Newfoundland Journal of May 4, contains 
the proclamation of sir Richard Keats, giving no- 


tice of the delivery to the French of the islands of 





released from prison, and sent on board the Mace. 
donian, ten English and several French prisonerg - 
confined at St. Martha. The Englishmen were put 
on board a British vessel, the Tay, which arrived 
the next day for the purpose of demanding their re- 
lease; the Frenchmen came in the Macedonian to 
the United States.” 

Mackerev. It is stated, upon good authority, 
that mackerel are at this time caught in great abun- 
dance in the bay of Delaware. Several fishing smacks 
have returned to Philadelphia, with full cargoes. 

Vaccrnation 1x Hayti. Prince Saunders, an in- 
telligent blackman, well known in Boston, is spread- 
ing vaccination through Huyti. He has been treat- 
ed like a prince by king Henry. 

Died, at Beaufort, 8. C. on the S0th instant, Paul 
Hamilton, esq. late secretary of the navy of the U.S, 
He was a warm-hearted and benevolent man. 

The ports of Cadiz and Havana are closely block- 
aded by South American privateers—three from 
Buenos Ayres off the former, and about a dozen 
Carthagenians off the latter, carrying terror and dis. 
may into the hearts of Ferdinand’s slaves, by many 
valuable captures. It seems the whole Spanish navy 
cannot furnish vessels to drive them off! It is with 
pleasure we state that every vessel sailing under the 
striped bunting” is treated by them with marked 
respect; and although, in some few instances, they 
have made forced purchases of provisions, they have 
paid liberally for them, and otherwise behaved with 
the greatest courtesy. 

The tide of emigration to the United States from 
Firope flows on rapidly. “We have room enough 
and to spare.” Let persecuted and suffering huma- 
nity have a resting place here. 

The late British post at Appalachicola, within the 
Spanish territory,still kept up by runaway slaves and. 
hostile Indians, has recently excited considerabie 
attention in -vestern Georgia. It is thought the 
public good requires that the horde should be bro- 
ken up—“peaceably if we can—-forcibly if we must.” 

Mr. Lee, who, as consul of the United States at 
Bordeaux, so long and so faithfully resisted the 
British faction in that city, has at length retired 
from the very unpleasant station, with the most 
ardent thanks of his countrymen for his services. 
Mr. H. Wilson, of Baltimore, appointed consular 
agent at Nantz, has been denied an acknowledg- 
ment by the duke of Richlieu, on account of his 
political opmions. Mr. Wilson, it seems, resisted 
the payment of a tax levied upon him, to assist il! 





iM. Pierre and Miquelon, and of the re-admission of! paying the allies for “delivering’’ France! 


the a oy of France to the same right of fishing| 


We regret to believe that many really American 


enjoyed by them on the coast «7 the island of New-|vessels are engaged in the slave trade, under Sp2- 


foundjand, on the ist of Jan. 1792, in pursuance of 


the treaty of peace of Noy. 20, 1815. 

The Macedonian frigate, captain Warrington, ar- 
rived in Annapolis roads, on Friday evening last, 
trom Carthagena, having on board Christopher 
Hughes, jun. esq. of Haltimore, who went out to 
demund the release of our citizens held as prison- 


ers by the royalists, and to claim a restoration of 


their property unlawfully seized. In the first, he en- 


tirely succeeded, and brought home with him the 


captives; but in the other he totally failed, the Spa- 
niards refusingto restore the property. 

The Federal Gazette observes—“It will be as 
highly gratifying to every American to know, as 


the circumstance is honorable to Mr. Hughes, that 


‘whilst employed in obtaining the release of his own 
countrymen trom a confinement where they had ex- 
perienced so much cruelty, he was not unmindful 
of the unfortunate condition of others similarly si- 


tuated. At his request, the Spanish government 





nish colors. We would much rather hear that they 
were helping to haul down the Spanish colors. 
The period fixed for the payment of specie by the 
banks of Virginia, is looked to with great anxiety 
by the trading classes in that state. We wish the 
time had been a little longer delayed—yet it ought 
to come, to relieve the people from the harpies 
that prey upon their labor in the “shaving” of notes, 
issued by banking institutions and forced into circu- 
lation. It is the poor and the needy that suffer. 
Alexandria, July 10.—Justice Hoffman decided on 
Monday last, that all the stockholders of unincor- 
porated banks were partners, bound jointly and se- 
verally, to pay all such paper as might be issued by 
the company or representatives of such company. 
This was a case wherein Alexander Sangster was 
plaintiff and certain stockholders of the Merchants 
Bank defendants. Yesterday the plaintiff was pt 
upon defence before the same court, as a director 
and stockholder of the Real Estate Bank, and con- 
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hssed judgment. This appears to be one of Mr. 
Jefferson’s unprofitable contests, “trying who can 
do each other the most harm.” [ Herald. 
West India Politics.—A very unpleasant sensation 
appears to have prevailed throughout the British 
West India Islands, in consequence of a bill having 


been introduced into the house of commons to) 


revent the smuggling of negroes, by causing a 
reginiee to be kept off all the slaves in the differ- 
ent Islands. The proposition assumed by tlre bill, 
“to prevent the smuggling of slaves,” is not the 
ground of complaint, as the colonists acknowledge 
that the abolition of the slave trade is not only a 
wise, humane and just measure, but actually pro- 
motive of their interests. Nevertheless they declare 
their determination never to recognize the right 
of the mother country to interfere without their 
consent; and they view the bill as an attempt on 
the part of the British government to exercise 
such a right. Conventions of the legislative au- 
thorities have generally been held, and resolutions 
expressive of the sentiments of the colonies, have 
been adopted. Their language and sentiments are 
boid and spirited, evincing a degree of firmness not 
inferior to what the American people displayed in 
a similar situation and under similar grievances. 

‘orfolk Herald. 

Married, in London, on the 2d of May, after 
making a deal of fuss about it, Mr. George L. Co- 
burg, to Miss Charlotte A. Guelph, daughter of Mr. 
George F. Guelph, commonly called the prince re- 
gent of England. —R. I. Republican. 

VaskE To GEN. Jackson. From the Southern Patriot. 
We had the satisfaction of exhibiting in our office 
this morning, the elegant vase intended as a pre- 
sent to general Jackson, by the ladies of South Ca- 
rolina. It was received by the Georgia packet, ar- 
rived last evening from Philadelphia. It is not in 
our power to do justice to the appropriate design 
and exquisite execution of this specimen of art. A 
slight description, however, is attempted. 

The body of the vase is about 15 inches high, 
mounted on a pedestal of 5 inches—the width from 
handle to handle 16 inches. The proportion and 


harmony of its parts strike the eye at a single) 


glance. The supporters are four eagles’ claws—on 
three sides of the pedestal are eagles in basso-re- 
lievo. On the front is a sketch of that crEaT BaTTLe, 
which throws all other victories into shade, and 
above it the expressive words 

“EIGHTH OF JANUARY, 1815.”’ 

Qn each corner of. the pedestal, is a spread eagle, 
in frested silver, grasping a thunderbolt. The vase 
then rises with a bold swell, and of a polish equal 
to the most perfect mirror—ornamented on the bor- 
der, with a circle of laurel. The handles are two 
curled serpents, terminating a double head. On 
one side of the vase are the arms of South Caroli- 
na; on the other, this inscription : 

“Presented by the Ladies of South Carolina to major-general 
Andrew Jackson. 

The cover is of polished silver surmounted with 
a large spread eagle, in frost, resting on a ball and 
cammon. The beauty of this elegant piece of work- 
Manship, consists not only in the minute perfection 
of its parts—but in the general and striking effect 


lightened rarr of South Carolina, must be as grati- 
fying to our state, asit can be to the ueno for whose 
honor it was designed. 


Eee 


Tortota, May 27, 1816. 
First bulletin of the emancipating army of Venezuela, 


The expedition from Aux Cayes, planned by thé 

captain general Bolivar, and under the command 

of admiral Louis Brion, sailed on the 31st March, 

from that port. 

After a very favorable voyage, they made the 

islands Tortigus on the Ist of May, and the heights 

of Marguerita the day after, when a topsail schooner 
and a brig were descried, whereupon the admiral 
ordered the squadron, for the purposeof detaching 
those vessels from the shore, and to ascertain from 
whence they sailed, to pursue them : this being ef= 
fected, the line of battle was formed and the national} 
flag nailed to the main mast. The commandant 
followed the brig and schooner, the latter being a 
better sailer hauled her wind, when the schooners 
general Marino, Jupiter, and Conejo, chased her, 
the other vessels following the admiral in chase of 
the brig. 

At 11, the schooner Constitution attacked the 

brig on the larboard side and the Commandant 
co-operated on the starboard, the brig making a 
vigorous defence with great guns and musquetrv; 
in a very short time the enemy was dismantled, 

but centinued to resist with great tenaciousness. 
At this moment, the admiral being wounded, the 
captain Renato Beluch took the command of the 

Commandant and of the squadron. That vessel 
thereupon, under a dreadful fire, boarded the ene- 
my, who unavailingly, endeavored to repulse us, 
but our valiant amore having taken possession of 
the quarter deck, obliged the enemy to retire to the 
hold, and strick the Spanish flag. The captain 
was found dead in the cabin, having received a 
shot through the head, as were also the licutenant 
and surgeon; on the decks and in the hold there 
i were 42 killed and 31 wounded, besides a num- 
ber who jumped overboard and were drowned. 
The brig 1s a man of war, called the Intrepido of 
14 eighteen pounders, among which were six brass 
culverins, and she had on board 140 men, her com- 
mander was lieutenant of the Iglesia frigate. 

At 5 P. M. after exchanging a few broadsides, 
the schooner struck her colors to the general 
Marino just as the latter was in the act of board- 
ing her, the captain was badly wounded, and we 
found 16 of the men killed and wounded. She 
is a king’s schooner, called the Rita, mounting 
one long 18 on a swivel, two 24 pound carronades, 
and two double fortified 18 pounders, with a crew 
of 20 men, her commander wus second licutenant of 
the frigate Mateo Campo. 

On our side there were only on board the Com- 
mandant 7 killed and 8 wounded, among the former 
was that brave officer Barthelemi. ‘The General 
Marino had two men stightly wounded. 

The admiral and captain Beluch, conducted them, 
selves in this day’s battle with all that bravery and 
ability which were justly to be expected from their 
judgment and valor; and the captain general, highly 
satisfied therewith, has raised the former to the 


produced upon the beholder from the harmony of|rank of admiral, and the latter to that of captain. 


the whole. The polish of the work is such, that 
all its ornaments are «nultipied by reflection—and 
§ives it a richness beyond description. 

The weight of the whole is 14/s. 100z. the work- 
mManship is by Fletcher and Gardiner, of Phitadelphia. 


The officers and the crews engaged in the actions, 
acquitted themselves in a most satisfactory manner, 
and the remainder regretted their not having met 
the enemy tocombat with. 
ry a ° tnt : } 
Che evenis of this day have terminated the 





The design and execution do honor to the artists, 
and the object for which it is intended by the en- 


blockade of the north side of this island, the only 
forces which supported it, having fialen into ote 
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hands, which would have been the case with as 
many as might have attempted to oppose us. 

Head-quatters, north city of Marguerita, 3d May, 1816. 

SANTIAGO MARINO, major general. 
SECOND - BULLETIN 

Gives an account of the flattering reception the 
squadron met with at North city, and of the visit 
paid them by. general Arismendi. It also states 
that the royalists evacuated the place on the 2d 
inst. with such precipitancy, that they left their 
arms and provisions, and our warriors occupied all 
their posts on the 3d, without firing a musket. ‘The 
city of Assumption presents a melancholy spectacle 
of desolation; the royalists have not left one stone 
above another, every building has been consumed 
bysfire. 

On the 6th, the independent squadron com- 
menced the blockade of Pampatar. The enemy 
were fortifying themselves, bui won!d soon have to 
choose the alternative. of submitting ‘or perishing. 


Head-quarters, north city of Marguerita, 8th May, 1816. 
SANTIAGO MARINO, major general. 


Adjutant and Inspector-general’s Offices 
July 8, 1816. 
GENERAL ORDER. 
‘Che regulations of May 2, 1814, relative to ser- 
vants, are so far changed, by the act of April 24, 


ers erected, &c. But it failed, except in one or two | 
instances, by the prejudices of the women in favor 
of the mode in which their mothers performed this 
important and laborious part of housewifery. Thus 
itis, that almost every invention has to undergo the 
ordeal of an age, before old habits are eradicated; 
no matter how obvious the advantages they offer 
may be. 

_ It is stated in a New-York paper, that “a sfeam- 
washer, an American patent invention, had Been 
some time in use in that city. It was introduced a 
year or two since, and is said to answer its intended 
purpose extremely well.” 

We may observe, en passant, that the English have 
a happy knack of applying the inventions of others 
to their own use, as something new; and that their 
pretensions to discovery are ably supported by the 
national jride. The guadrant, invented by a Phila- 
delphian, is a remarkable instance of this—fifly 
other things might be mentioned in a breath;— 
among them, we might say something about gas: 
lights, to be used for the lighting: of cities. 

Pricrs cunrent.—The following article, from the 
Ohio Monitor, presents a curious contrast of prices 
in the different parts of that state. The high prices 
at certain places, is owing to the improvements not 
keeping pace with the rapid rise of population, and 


1816, that officers of the army will be entitled to;/consequent demand. Inthe old parts of the state— 


private waiters as follows, viz: 

Major-gencrals, four. 

‘Brigadier-generals, three. 

Colonels, lieut. colonels, majors and hospital sur- 

eons, two. 

All other commissioned officers, one each, except 
company officers while serving with their company, 
when they wiil be allowed only a soldier of the iine 
each as a waiter. 

The pay account of the officer must set forth the 
name and description of each private servant charg- 
ed, on which the officer will certify that he was 
actually kept and employed in service accordingly. 

By order of the secretary of war, 

? D. PARKER, adjt. and insp. gen. 

Tnrenror TRADE.—The house of Pentland, Higins 


that is, such as have been settled 10, 15 or 20 years, 


the prices are low enough indeed. 











& Steele, of Detroit, advertises for sale—1500 bbls. 
of flour; 350 do. salted pork; 80 do. do. beef; 350 
do. first quality Monongahela whiskey. Detroit 
will soon become a place of great trade. 

Mapte sucar.—From the Plaitshburg Refrublican— 
The board of assessors of the town of Pilattsburg 
hiave taken an estimate of the quantity ofsugar made 
the last season, by each individual assessed—which 
gives an aggregate of sixty-four thousand pounds. 
Much of this sugar is of a quality not inferior to 
Muscovado—which is selling at 25 cents per pound. 
At an average of sixteen cents, the sugar made in 
town would amouut to something more than ten 
thousand dollars. | 

Lak: commerncr—In our paper of the 8th inst. we 
noticed the arrivals and clearances at the ports of 
Buffalo and Lewistown, as contained in the Niagara 
Journalof the 18th ult. The next week’s paper gives 
the usual list—and at the two ports there arrived 7 
schooners, 1 sloop and 2 boats—and cleared, 1 brig, 
4 schooners and 2 boats. We mention the subject 
again merely to shew that our former notice of the 
subject contained nothing extraordinary. 

Stram—Once of the editor’s most esteemed friends, 
referring to our notice of the introduction of steam 
in England, for the purpose of family washings of 
clothes, states, that it has been so used in France for 
several years past; from whence it was ixtroduced 
into the town where he lives fen years ago, and boil- 
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Bivs taws. The “Blue Laws of Connecticut’’ 
have often been a source of merriment to the citi-: 
zens of the present day. But it is not generally 
known, that some of the early acts of the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania are equally gueer. About.the 
year 1683 or 1684, the legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed a resolution that ‘no member thereof should 
come to the house Jarefoot or eat his bread and cheese 
on the steps. 





